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A REMINISCENCE. 


Tue school-house of our early boyhood presented a scene of the 
most barren simplicity. It was inserted in a low, straggling stone 
wall, which served but poorly the benevolent purpose of keeping 
the cattle out of a pasture so blasted with briers and sterility, that 
they might have perished with starvation, had they succeeded in 
getting in. In front, across the road, there stretched a long, low, 
narrow swamp, surrounded, on every side, with knolls and hills, 
with but few scattered trees, and not a single human habitation to 
vary the monotony of the landscape. Beside the school-house door 
were a wood-pile, the stone wall aforesaid, and nothing more, 
while within almost the only furniture was a single cheap chair 
and a tall, plain, unpainted, pine bench, at which the master set 
his copies, and in which he kept the writing-books, his terrible 
ferule, and sometimes, perhaps, his dinner. Between the two 
rows of benches, which were so arranged that the boys who sat at 
the end next the wall, must, in order to reach the master’s desk, 
climb up on the seat and work their way along behind the other 
boys who sat upon it, there was a single ascending aisle, at the 
upper end of which a pine board stretching across as a seat, pre- 
sented a position of such strategical importance, that it was prompt- 
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ly fixed upon by the military eye of one of the masters, who was 
known by his proper title and his familiar Christian name, which 
we will change to Master Ben, as the very Gibraltar of the whole 
establishment. It was in this stronghold that we found Master 
Ben posted, on one occasion, when, after we had arrived at man- 
hood and chanced to be visiting the scenes of our school-boy days, 
curiosity led us to the old school-house ;— for he was not one of 
our own teachers ; he did not reign in Saturn’s days. 

Master Ben had a terrifically ferocious look; but the cunning 
little urchins had soon found that, despite his burly face, his black, 
shaggy brow, and fearfully truculent eye, he had a very gentle 
heart. And such use did they make of their discovery, and so 
venturesome and annoying had these little transgressors become, 
that good Master Ben deemed it but the dictate of discretion to 
retreat to his stronghold, where he experienced the delightful cer- 
tainty that no tricks could be “cut up” behind his back, and 
where, with a long tapering switch, cut, perhaps, from the swamp 
aforesaid, he could, without being at the trouble of leaving his 
impregnable position, reach the head of the remotest subject in his 
little domain, and secure a degree of quiet and order, which another 
man of like temperament and constitution, but of less military 
genius, would have failed to obtain. It was thus and so that we 
found Master Ben, when we suddenly burst in upon him. We 
shall not soon forget the scene, —such marks of personal prowess 
and power, such an impregnable position, such certainty of security, 
such powerful, enginery, when contrasted with the feebleness and 
harmlessness of the forces with which he was to contend, were 
really a little comical. 

No sensitive parents, as we are aware, ever complained that their 
little ones were “ pounded on the head and ruined for life,” by the 
ferocious cruelty of their teacher; for Master Ben’s taps were so 
kind and gentle, that they effected scarcely more than to make the 
boys feel a little cheap, and look out lest they should get “ a harder 
one” next time, and the girls to force a smile, and blush that they 
should be deemed worthy of punishment by such a fearful and 
portentous instrument of torture. 

It seems to be the fortune of some men, like good Master Ben, 
to have all their conduct, however questionable and indiscreet, 
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construed in the most favorable manner. ‘Oh! well,” folks say, 
“what of it? —it’s all right —it’s only his way.” Now with 
some men it is precisely the reverse. My friend, Master F., for 
example, is earnest, vigilant, faithful, indeed, he is excellent, 
but so prone are people to judge him hardly, that the friends of a 
boy whom, with all due care and conscience, he had laid over his 
knee, and spanked just where it was least likely to injure perma- 
nently either life or limb, positively declared that a brain fever, 
which the boy had, at some subsequent period, was the result of 
that cruel spanking. Our good friend F. was obliged to bear. the 
imputation and content himself with a lame expression of regret, 
that he had not better understood the location of the boy’s 
intellectual powers. 

But when we sat down to write, we are not sure that we had 
thought of saying a word about Master Ben. We had in our mind 
a very different incident. 

Our school, being a very small and retired institution, was a 
somewhat favorite place for incipient pedagogues to make their 
debut. Failure there would not be absolute ruin; for the village 
would hardly hear of it. 

For one winter school the committee had hired a tall, pale, 
honest, uninitiated youngster who had but recently stretched up 
from a white-haired boy, in a jacket, to become an awkward young 
man, in a long-tailed coat. This engagement to teach, we may 
well suppose, was deemed a step of the most vital importance by 
him, who so lately was a boy, who so soon was to grace a professor’s 
chair. The fearful responsibility weighed heavily upon his mind, 
and long before the ‘‘ Monday after Thanksgiving,” the inevitable 
time for school to begin, he had fully decided in his mind upon the 
best method of teaching school. In regard to government, at least, 
he was firmly resolved upon the system called “ Moral Suasion.” 
He deemed, too, that an early example of this kind of government, 
would be of the utmost importance in establishing firmly his con- 
trol over the minds of his pupils. He therefore resolved, that, 
among his first operations, he would select a fit subject for experi- 
ment, and give him such a powerful and withering lecture, as 
would so sensibly impress the minds of all the school with the im- 
portance of doing their duty and obeying the rules, as to preclude 
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the necessity of all corporal punishment, during the whole session 
of ten weeks. 

He made his selection —a most unfortunate choice ; it was, for 
some unaccountable cause, our own brother Sam, —a model boy, a 
paragon of all that is frank, obedient, honest, respectful, and good. 
The idea of Sam’s being punished, or even lectured, was not only 
absurd, but absolutely ridiculous in the eyes of all the boys. 
Among the pupils was a younger brother, whom we will call Dick, 
a little chap, of a very different constitution. Full of sport and 
roguery, boiling over with fun, perhaps no more exquisite pleasure 
could be afforded his nature, than to witness the new master’s 
horrid blunder, and to listen to his eloquence, as he portrayed to 
his patient, respectful, and innocent brother, the dreadful conse- 
quences of transgression and disobedience. It was regular “ nuts 
and raisins”? to him. He wriggled and writhed with excess of 
pleasure. It required all his powers to keep the safety-valve from 
flying up and letting out all the fun there was in him. The mas- 
ter observed it. ‘The lecture, however, was duly delivered. But, 
upon one pupil, at least, it was evident the desired effect had not 
been produced. ‘This would never do. Sam respectfully retired, 
and Dick is peremptorily called upon the floor. ‘The master’s ire 
is stirred. ‘ Now, Dick,” says he, in severe tones, “why did you 
laugh when I was reproving your brother?” ‘The little shaver, 
who was not yet able to articulate the letter S, very promptly re- 
plied, “I wath laughin’ to thee how thilly you talked to Tham.” 





OUR EXPERIENCE WITH GYMNASTICS. 


We have wasted no enthusiasm on the subject of school gym- 
nastics. We have listened somewhat attentively to much that has 
been said upon it, bu: with considerable scepticism and hesitation, 
suspecting that, after all, it might prove one of those questions 
which have assumed a temporary importance, and filled the minds 
of the more sanguine and excitable, to be gradually supplanted by 
other questions like them, which, in their turn, must rise, and 
sink, and disappear. ‘ 
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But, on the other hand, we have seriously asked ourselves 
whether this ought so to be,—whether the subject of physical 
training in schools does not justly claim our permanent and earnest 
attention and interest. Could the Greek mind, the most acute and 
subtle in all the ‘ancient world, be, for generations and centuries, 
engrossed with this theme, — could her four great national games 
call forth, at regular periods, the noblest of her sons, to exhibit and 
to witness the power and grace of human form and action, and 
shall the question assume but a temporary importance in the Amer- 
ican mind? Shall we carefully copy her dead forms in sculptured 
marble, and care not to see our sons and daughters rival, in form 
aud action, the grace of the sons and daughters of lovely Greece? 

We were‘not, however, compelled to go to history for examples ; 
for living arguments met us in our daily walks. We used to meet 
an Irish hod-carrier, who, though evidently poor and somewhat 
advanced in age, had often, by his very gait and bearing attracted 
our notice and admiration, he walked. so like a prince, whose royal 
form neither poverty nor toil could bend. Chance at length hav- 
ing thrown us in contact with him, our wonder was relieved when 
we learned that our fancied Hibernian prince had acquired his 
splendid form and action while, in earlier days, he was trained as 
a soldier in the service of His Majesty. We applied the “rule of 
three’ to our prince’s case, and stated the question somewhat as 
follows: “If a training of ten years in His Majesty’s army can 
give to a poor Irish soldier a grace and dignity which neither 
years, nor poverty, nor toil can destroy, how much can we do for 
our own American boys and girls, by a systematic physical training 
of ten years in our public schools, at a time in life when their 
minds and bodies are most susceptible to permanent impressions ? 
Answer. — Something.” 

Another Irishman, a clerk, had also often crossed our path, and 
we had almost as often admired his erect and elastic bearing. He, 
too, we found, at length, had served in the British army. An old 
gentleman appeared in our church and continued to meet us in our 
worship. He was badly crippled by an injury received by an acci- 
dent upon the spine, but yet neither age nor pain had made his 
shoulders stoop, nor bent the erect and manly posture of his head. 
He, too, had, when but a boy of eighteen years, served in an army, 
and was present at the battle of Plattsburg. 
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114 OUR EXPERIENCE WITH GYMNASTICS. 


What effect the campaigns of the present war will have upon the 
forms and bearing of our own soldiers, will better appear when we 
shall see, not, as now, the inmates of our hospitals, but the hardy 
forms of men who have received their training on the tented field. 

Influenced by thoughts like these, our mind was prepared, when 
our school committee employed a professional teacher of gymnastics 
in our public schools, to welcome him in cordial good faith, and 
with some degree of confidence in his success. He proved a faith- 
ful teacher and an excellent man. He believed, however, in dumb- 
bells, and wands, and wooden rings ; while we, viewing the matter 
from a different stand-point, saw less in them to be admired. Two 
hundred heavy boots daily entering and traversing the floor of our 
school-room, had so pressed upon the shoulders of our patience, 
that when two-hundred dumb-bells were added, the poor shoulders 
began to bend beneath their load, when, finally, the wooden rings 
proved ‘‘ the feather that broke the camel’s back.” It became a 
serious question with us, not alone how much benefit the bodies of 
our boys were receiving from their exercises, but how we could 
best contrive to suppress the provoking rapping of dumb-bells and 
rattling of wooden rings. ‘These delectable instruments were not 
only instruments of exercise, but also instruments of torture. Nu- 
merous, too, were the sources of their annoyance. They must be 
bought, and sold, and dropped, and moved in the desks, and lost, 
and broken, till we could have heartily wished they had never been 
invented. 

We do not hesitate to say, that however agreeable and useful 
these instruments may be for a more private practice, they so tax 
the nerves and the patience of the teacher, in a large school of boys, 
that they cannot for a long time enjoy that teacher’s favor, which 
is so essential, so indispensable, to their successful use. 

Moreover, we gave too much time to each lesson. There was 
too much waiting to be instructed, too many exercises were at- 
tempted, and too little accomplished by way of perfecting any one 
of them. ‘Too much time was spent in getting the instruments 
in hand, assuming positions, etc., etc., and too little in actual mus- 
cular exertion. | 

Our first essay at introducing gymnastics would have almost 
inevitably failed, had not the system been greatly modified. 
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OUR EXPERIENCE WITH GYMNASTICS. 115 


The excellent work of Mr. Mason came to our hand in a fortu- 
nate hour. It has supplied for us just what we most needed, viz., 
the muscular exercise without the clatter of instruments and the 
delay attendant upon getting ready to begin. At a snap of the 
fingers the boys may be brought to their feet, and upon a single 
word they may be actually engaged in their practice. They like 
the exercises. ‘The transitions are easy and natural, the motions 
are well adapted to develop the chest and otherwise secure the ob- 
jects desired ; and so little verbal instruction is required, so little 
delay occurs, and so directly does one order of motions succed an- 
other, that the five minutes spent in gymnastics are among the most 
quiet, orderly, and agreeable of the day. — 

Our experience leads us to make the following suggestions : 

1. These exercises should be commenced with the greatest 
promptness, and conducted with the greatest vigor and exactness, 
and with the fewest possible interruptions. 

2. The way to teach gymnastics is to “ go at it,” and not “talk 
about it.” Gymnastics are best learned through the eye. 

3. Five minutes at a time is as long as these exercises should 
continue. Even with the naked hand, Mr. Mason’s lessons, if 
briskly and vigorously practised, afford as much muscular effort as 
most boys will with pleasure bear. | 

4. These exercises should be brought on at precisely their allot- 
ted time in the day, like the other exercises of the school. Here 
we may differ from some of our friends who only practice gymnas- 
tics when they seem most to be needed. To say nothing of judg- 
ing of the feelings of pupils by the feelings of their teacher, (an 
obviously unsafe criterion), daily observation shows us that men 
are inclined to defer physical exertion. The invalid finds a thous- 
and excuses for neglecting to take the regular exercise which his 
physician requires. If the practice of gymnastic exercises is left 
to the feelings of teachers or the whims of pupils, they will, in 
most schools, soon fail altogether to be employed. The pressure 
of intellectual labor and the natural aversion to vigorous physical 
exertion, will eventually crowd them out. 

5. These exercises must not be optional, but should be as rigid- 
ly required of every pupil as the other exercises of the school. 

6. The time devoted to them should be one of the greatest vigi- 
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lance and activity on the part of the teacher. Otherwise the sluggish 
motions of the lazy, and the irregular motions of the listless and 
those who do not enjoy the practice, will vitiate and destroy the 
beauty and pleasure of the whole exercise. 

7. No set of motions should be dismissed till it is so accurately 
learned, and can be performed with such precision, as to afford to 
the actors a positive pleasure. We all love to do what we can do 
: i well. We soon tire, if conscious of only half success. Short, 
brisk, vigorous exercises, so perfectly learned that all the hands in 
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1) 1 school move as if impelled by a single will, are those which, in 
i our experience, afford the highest pleasure and effect the greatest 
iim good. 
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| To what extent English Literature should be introduced into 

! our system of Common School instruction, and in what way that 
i modicum shall be taught, are questions worthy of grave considera- 
i f tion, and, certainly, deserving more attention than has hitherto been ; 
4 | given to them. ‘The very fact that, when I use the expression 4 
‘English Literature,” no definite process of study is brought before E 


the mind, shows that the subject is too recent to have settled into 
fixed limits, and assumed a peculiar mode of instruction. <A class 
in geography or in arithmetic, if it has minded its business, we are 
quite sure, must have been studying a description of the earth’s 
surface, or investigating the science of numbers; but a class in 
“English Literature,” may have been doing its duty, ostensibly, 
and yet may have pursued either one of two widely diverging 
plans — it may have studied about books, or it may have studied 
the books themselves ; it may have made itself familiar merely witl? 
the names of authors, their lives and times, or it may have com- 
pared the works of the same authors with reference to their senti- 
ments and mode of expression. Those instructed according to the 
first method, would have learned history ; according to the second, 
criticism. Mention the names of Pope and Wordsworth, and they 
would be ready with scraps of information equally true, but widely 
different. ‘The historians would tell you that Pope flourished in 
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the time of Queen Anne, was deformed, foppish, and the like; that 
Wordsworth belonged to the present century, lived on the banks of 
lake Windermere, and was celebrated for the length of his consti- 
tutionals ; the critics would immediately begin to talk of schools of 
poetry; how Pope’s style was the artificial and mechanical; Words- 
worth’s a recoil to the natural and unaffected ; they would speak, 
too, of the lake coterie or school, of which Wordsworth was the 
head, and which exerted such an influence on the poetry of the 
present century. 

Now, all these items are useful and true; but, evidently, they 
may be classed under two very distinct heads, not only as to the 
nature of the information they convey, but also as to the powers of 
mind required to appreciate and understand them. ‘The history re- 
quires only memory and milk-teeth ; the criticism requires judg- 
ment and wisdom teeth ; the former might be inserted at any stage 
of the Common School education, when geography, arithmetic, and 
spelling lull their ravening demands on the pupil’s time; the latter, 
we might expect, would rarely form part of the regular course, and 
would be liable to failure, even when introduced with enthusiasm. 
There can be no question, at the same time, that the pursuit of 
both methods is laudable and desirable, and that, so far as they can 
be attended to with any practical benefit, they deserve to be 
encouraged. 

It is a matter of regret to me that my experience is limited ; but, 
during all the school exhibitions I have ever witnessed, I have only 
seen one formal examination in English Literature, and that was at 
one of the State Normal Schools. In this case, though the age of 
the young ladies and their general advancement would, perhaps, 
have warranted an attempt to probe more deeply into the study 
before them, yet the teachers had evidently contented themselves 
with describing the shell without reaching the kernel, and had con- 
fined the attention of their pupils to those mere superficial items 
which I have classed under the head of historical information. Nor 
were the teachers wrong in so doing, if by long experience they 
had found their pupils unfit for a study more abstruse and requiring 
greater development of mind. 

At what age a critical study of English authors is possible, and 
how great a development of intellect is necessary for that purpose, 
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are questions to which the rest of this article will be devoted. 
They are questions by no means chimerical, since, whatever may be 
the practice in other schools, they are likely to be answered soon 
by the success of the course recently introduced into the Lowell 
High School. The committee of that school have lately proposed 
an English course of four years, in the first two years and the last 
year of which ‘* English Literature and Composition ” figure promi- 
nently, while their interregnum in the third year is to be filled by 
English Grammar. They intend, moreover, no half-way pursuit 
of ‘‘English Literature ;” for they expressly state that time should 
be given “ for sufficiently copious readings to mark the differences 
of style, and introduce the great masters of English Literature to 
the pupils.” 

We will suppose, now, the scholars from the Grammar Schools, 
commencing this branch of study. Their average age is not more 
than fourteen ; they have been storing their minds with a variety 
of facts in geography, grammar, and arithmetic; facts which may 
be stated in a few simple formule of language, and which have, 
therefore, not cultivated the pupil’s power of expressing his ideas. 
His vocabulary is very limited, and, beyond the usual range of 
topics embraced in his previous studies, he is totally unable to give 
utterance to his thoughts. He has just passed through a jack-daw 
state of existence, doubtless, a necessary one, in which he has 
learned the words add, divide, multiply, since, therefore, nominative, 
objective, etc., and a few of the changes which may be rung on 
them. He may give you a fair description of the mysteries of the 
“ Ring-taw,” but the mechanism of his body and an intelligible 
description of it are to him stumbling-blocks. He has yet to 
bridge over the chasm which lies between the conception of a 
thought and its expression, nay, perhaps, he has to begin still far- 
ther back, having never yet gone through the mental process 
necessary to the conception even of the simplest original thought. 
Farthest from him, therefore, is the clear idea wedded to transpar- 
ent words, which constitutes a grammatical sentence. He struggles 
in his recitations to recall dimly the words to which he attached 
only an indefinite meaning when he committed them to memory. 
In doing so, he makes unconscious blunders, transpositions, and 
mis-applications of words, which would be no disgrace to Mrs. 
Malaprop, or her successor, Mrs. Partington. 
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If, now, we set a boy or girl in this state of mental chaos, with 
a few rudimentary ideas and perhaps fewer elementary words at 
command, if we set such a person at work to compare the styles of 
English writers, what basis will he have to proceed upon? Is he 
not fully as well prepared to discuss the equations of various 
curves, which are developed by the help of the calculus? ‘Would 
it not be as reasonable to ask his opinion on the different theories 
of geologists, or what he thought of Descartes’ and La Place’s 
views on astronomy, respectively? How can he distinguish nice- 
ties in the uses of words, whose very meaning he has no glimmer 
of? How can he criticize the structure of sentences, when he 
has never built so much as a single one of his own? I confess 
that I look with a sort of dismay and blank despair upon such an 
attempt. No occupation could be more delightful and fascinating 
than the instruction of scholars, of sufficient years, in the beauties 
of English Literature. No drudgery more harrowing or detesta- 
ble than the everlasting repetition of unintelligible information to 
an unintelligent audience. Is a poor, unhappy boy or girl to have 
the sublimity of Milton, the sweetness and majesty of Sir Thomas 
Browne, rammed down his throat? Shall the ambrosial food of 
maturer knowledge become a bitter pill to the «palate of the ignorant 
and immature ? 

Let me not be misunderstood, however. These boys and girls are 
capable of something. Let them be put to their proper work. Let 
their language in the recitation-room be attended to. Let them write 
short compositions on easy and familiar subjects, subjects of which 
they have some personal knowledge, and in which they have some 
personal interest. Let their grammar be noticed and corrected ; 
for, if they are not fit to attend to this at the beginning of a four 
years’ course, how are they competent to distinguish the more 
abstruse and indefinite niceties of style and manner. Let authors 
of distinction be introduced gradually to their attention; let 
abstracts of the matter of their works be required; let notice be 
taken afterwards of their style. Then, finally, they will be pre- 
pared for a study of ‘‘ English Literature.” 1am much mistaken, 
if they will have attained this degree of advancement before the 
third year of their course. But in the meantime they will have 
lost nothing. They will have laid a solid foundation for future 
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progress, and the subsequent year’s instruction will send them out, 
not with a glib smattering of many names and one or more borrowed 
opinions to flourish before a shallow society, but with the germs of 
a refined taste which will grow and nourish itself on whatever is 
refined in literature, and will act as an antiseptic power to preserve 
the world of letters from corruption. M. 


HOW TO INTEREST THE SCHOLAR ‘IN THE STUDY 
OF CHEMISTRY. 


Wuen the child looks out upon the world around him, and 
beholds the ten thousand different substances which compose the 
material universe, — substances unlike in form, color, and weight, 
with different tastes and odors, and varying in their degrees of 
elasticity, brittleness, hardness, and in their many other properties ; 
true to the instincts of his nature, ever desirous of something new, 
he eagerly grasps at any fact or truth which he may obtain con- 
cerning them. 

Why is it, then, that when he enters upon the subject of chem- 
istry, a science which possesses all these attractions in the highest 
degree, he often finds, to his disappointment, that it is a dry and 
uninteresting study ? 

Why is it that he so frequently becomes discouraged and dis- 
gusted, and is ready to give it up in despair ? 

It seems to me that a lack of sufficient attention to the first prin- 
ciples, and a frequent review of the same, will furnish a competent 
answer to these questions. 

The scholar should have the most simple illustrations, and have 
them frequently ; let them be given over and over again, until he 
acquires a perfect familiarity with these principles; let him become 
well acquainted with the properties and composition of the air, 
water, wood, and the different parts of his own body ; explain to 
him the changes which take place in the animal body during the 
process of respiration, and in other bodies by combustion and decay ; 
show him that in these changes there is nothing lost or destroyed, 
and that the particles or atoms which compose these substances are 
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not in any way changed, except in their position or relation to 
other atoms; let him have a clear idea of the nature of the atoms 
which compose bodies ; that they are indivisible, impenetrable, and 
unchangeable ; and we shall hear no complaints that chemistry is 
dry and uninteresting. 

What can give one a more exalted idea of the perfections of his 
Creator, or bring him into a more intimate connection with his 
wonderful works, than the study of the relations of different atoms 
of matter to each other? How exact are all their affinities and, 
proportions, and how unchangeable are all the laws which govern 
their union ! 

1 will illustrate how the pupils’ interest may be gained by some 
questions, which may be asked preliminary to the commencement 
of the subject, and which may be answered by the teacher, or 
scholar, where he is able. 

Question. What do you breathe? Answer. The air. 

@. Is it material? A. It is. 

Q. What do you understand by matter? A. Anything which 
we can see, feel, taste, or of which we can gain a knowledge by the 
means of the senses. 

Q. How many forms of matter are there? A. Three: solid, 
liquid, and gaseous. ‘The table is an example of a solid; water, 
of a liquid ; and air, of a gas. 

Q. Are all the particles which compose air of the same kind ? 

A. They are not, although there seems to be but one kind ; yet, 
we learn from the science of chemistry, that there are two kinds, 
one of which is called nitrogen and the other oxygen. Now, I 
will place on the table four apples and one orange ; the apples may 
represent four atoms of nitrogen, and the orange one atom of oxy- 
gen. Now, wherever we find air in its pure state, we shall find it 
to be composed of these two kinds of atoms united in the propor- 
tion of four to one. 

We may then go still further and give the properties of these 
two elements, and speak of nitrogen as a negative agent or sort of 
diluent of oxygen, as water is a diluent of tea, coffee, etc., while 
oxygen is the great producer of chemical changes about us; the 
burning of gas, a candle, or wood, being simply the union of oxy- 
gen with the elements of these different substances, viz., carbon and 
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hydrogen. It unites also with the particles of our bodies, forming 
watery vapor and carbonic acid, which escape from the lungs with 
the breath, and also through the pores of the skin. We shall now 
be prepared to give the symbols of these elements, and explain 
how, by their union, compounds are formed. 
Let oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, and carbon be represented by 
the letters, O, H, N, and C, respectively. Now write upon the 
blackboard, HO, and explain to the scholar that one atom of hydro- 
_gen, H, uniting with one atom of oxygen, O, forms one particle of 
water, HO, which we may call a compound atom. 

The same may be shown of carbonic acid, sulphuric acid, potash, 
soda, lime, magnesia, etc., and thus the scholar will soon be pre- 
pared to understand the whole theory of chemical combinations 
and equivalents. We are now prepared to describe more minutely 
the elements, ‘showing their properties by experiment and illustra- 
tion, which are always so attractive to the young ; and, if we have 
the requisite familiarity with the subject and the true spirit of a 
teacher, we shall not hear complaints from the scholar of a want of 
interest in the subject. e 


FORMALISM. 


Ar long intervals we hear remonstrances against formalism in 
teaching. A few progressive minds refuse to be trammelled by the 
forms of the text-books, and pursue an independent course. Some- 
times, when the advantages of their course flash upon their minds 
more vividly than usual, they are inspired to further efforts to re- 
deem their fellow teachers from the bondage of forms ; and, espe- 
cially, to relieve the countless hosts of children, who are the chief 
sufferers. 

It probably accords with the observation of most who have at- 
tended to the subject, that, where there is one scholar who investi- 
gates the subjects of his lessons beyond the arbitrary statements of 
the text-book, there are, at least, ten who need to be constantly 
trained to habits of thought and investigation. 

It is proposed, at this time, to invite attention to the rule for the 
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division of polynomials. This rule directs a systematic arrange- 
ment of the terms of the dividend and divisor, then the division of 
the first term of the dividend by the first term of the divisor, and 
so on with each polynomial remainder. 

The objections to this rule are much like those to most rules, 
First, it leaves out of sight the principle upon which the rule is 
based. Second, the conditions of the rule seem to the scholar’s 
mind to be necessary. Third, finding most of his examples already 
arranged, the scholar soon loses his hold upon that part of the rule, 
and persists in dividing the first term by the first term, however 
the terms may be arranged. Fourth, in most cases it adds 
unnecessary length and tediousness to the process. 

A polynomial dividend may well be compared toa knotty log to 
be split. There are certain spots where the wedge may be applied 
with sure effect ; but if it be applied elsewhere all efforts will be 
to no purpose. So in the division of a polynomial, there are cer- 
tain terms, which, on being divided by the proper terms of the 
divisor, will surely give genuine quotient terms; but no efforts 
will avail to bring any part of the quotient from other terms. 

If a woodman once learns that the grain of a knot runs directly 
to the heart of the log, and therefore the wedge, applied to the 
centre‘of a knot, will split the log as freely as an acorn, he will 
never forget to roll the log over till he discover a suitable place to 
apply his strength. Soa scholar, having learned the description 
of the easy spots in the dividend, and why they are easy, will be 
likely to look for them on occasion, whether they be at either end 
or elsewhere. 

Since there are always two such terms, and often three or more, 
in any dividend, one as easy to identify as another, and equally 
available, it would seem proper to use as many as possible at once, 
previous to multiplying. Often, in this way, the whole quotient 
may be written out at once ; as in the following example: 

Divide — x* — 22°z* + y* —2* by 2 ty? +2’. 

at rth yt tye 

tye — ay — at — tty —2— Pye 
a 7 Sl LD ) 
0 0 0 0 0 0 





Here — zx‘ divided by z* gives —zx* for the quotient, y‘ divided 
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by y’ gives y*, and — 2* divided by z* gives —z*. Now multiply- 
ing the divisor by the quotient, arranging similar terms together, 
and subtracting the product, completes the process. 

This solution occupies much less space than the ordinary process ; 
it saves the labor of preliminary arrangement, and the arrangement 
of the several remainders, which is not always easy, as any one may 
satisfy himself by performing this example in the usual manner. 
But, what is of more consequence, it dispenses with all magical 
formality, and in the scholar’s mind Jinks the process to the principle 
which is its authority, and forever relieves him from any efforts to 
remember the rule. 

If I were called upon to give a rule for this work, I would 
simply state the principle, somewhat in this manner. Since the 
dividend is the product of the divisor and quotient, by the laws for 
multiplication, in regard to exponents and the union of similar 
terms, any term in the dividend, which contains the highest power 
of any letter, is the product of the term in the divisor having the 
highest power of the same letter and some quotient term ; there- 
fore, by dividing that term in the dividend by that term in the 
divisor a quotient term may be obtained. In like manner quotient 
terms may be obtained from each remainder, as this remainder is 
the product of the divisor and the remaining terms of the quotient. 
Also, for the same reasons, a quotient term may be obtained by 
means of the terms containing the lowest power of a letter in the 
dividend and divisor, considering a numerical term as containing 
the zero power of the letter. 

If teachers will leave the beaten track, and try this method of 
division long enough to judge of it fairly, it is believed they will 
find the experiment satisfactory. J. 8, R. 





How to BE Miserasie.— Think about yourself; about what 
you want, what you like, what respect people ought to pay to you, 
what people think of you, and then to you nothing will be pure. 
You will spoil everything you touch; you will make sin and 
misery for yourself out of everything God sends you ; you will be 
as wretched as you choose. 
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“A QUERY AND ANSWER.” 


« Praeceptor nascitur non fit.” Why is it your scholars seem to 
think so much of you? How do you get up so much enthusiasm 
in school? How earnest your scholars seem! How do you bring 
about such a state of feeling? Such are the questions that meet 
the successful teacher on every side. In order to teach success- 
fully one must be in earnest, must have the enthusiasm himsel/. 
A school is a mirror, in which the teacher sees himself reflected. 
Is he slow, stupid, — his school is like him; is he quick, earnest, 
enthusiastic, — his school reflects it all. If he goes into the school- 
room cross and fretful, ten chances to one he will stir up his school 
till it is hardly bearable to himself, and yet wonder why it is. In 
controlling a school the first thing to be aimed at — and the stage 
of perfection which you have reached is the measure of your suc- 
cess — is self-control. 

If the school is boisterous, be calm; and in proportion as you 
become so, you will find your school is keeping pace with you. 
Shouting, jumping around, and promiscuous slashing, only increase 
the difficulty. Determine you will make yourself FELT, and you 
will ; for your school is an instrument on which your strength of 
mind can play airs harmonious or discordant. Don’t be afraid of 
losing your dignity ; for if you have any, your pupils will find it 
out and will respect it, too; but if you have none, you can’t en- 
force deference for a “ minus quantity” by shouts and blows. 
“« Haste makes waste,” saith the proverb; and if you want to doa 
great deal of work, begin kindly, calmly, and earnestly, and you 
will carry all with you; for somewhat of your own kind and earnest 
spirit will steal into and pervade the hearts of your pupils, and at 
night you can say, — 


« All went merry as a marriage bell.’’ 


No sham earnestness will do ; it must be genuine, spontaneous, the 
outgushing of a heart full of earnestness and love, or it won’t 
work ; truth only will pass current with children, for their eyes 
are clairvoyant, and detect a shallow device as soon as a want of 
dignity. If you have no interest in the subject to be taught, take 
the book home at night and “ study it up,” see if you are such a 
1 
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proficient, see if there is not something to be found new to you that 
will make the eyes of your charge glisten, when you look into their 
depths on the morrow, and tell them of the riches you found by a 
a little digging. A teacher’s life is no life of play, but a working 
one. ‘Talk of “ locking im the cares at night,” when you lock the 
door. Nonsense! Such a teacher will soon find himself locked 
out, if such is his course. The school-room is the place to impart 
knowledge, and it must be hunted up owt of the school-room. Cares 
and troubles must be adjusted out of school, when the head is cool, 
when one can judge dispassionately ; and then in school put the 
matured plans, the result of earnest thought, into working order, 
and they will not interfere with the advancement of all. Not that 
the teacher must do all his thinking out of school; for there are 
cases constantly coming up to be adjusted that require immediate 
thought and action, and the teacher must be a man of expedients, 
quick, ready ; but many knotty points can be carried home for solu- 
tion. A preacher’s influence is not to be compared to a teacher’s ; 
for one acts on mature minds and the other on immature ones, and 
JSorms, by his example and precept, those minds; and what the fu- 
ture is to be to the child depends in a great measure on the teacher. 
His example and methods will be followed, and will spread, in 
ever widening circles, till they meet the shores of eternity. If 
there is in school a troublesome scholar, take the case home, see if 
the blame is not all on your side, and if it is not owing either to your 
neglect, or worse, wholly to your dislike of the pupil. Strive to 
like him, think over his many acts and the talents they predicated, 
and see if there is not one thread by which you can trace your way 
to his heart. If you have the best good of the child at heart you 
can do it, and one step taken will make the rest easier. ‘ Fail, 
yet rejoice,” “strive and you will win,” and then the joy over one 
brought back shall repay all care. Do n’t go listlessly into the 
school-room, and so late you have to ring the bell with hat and 
overcoat on, but go early, long ere school time ; be busy at some 
lesson, and soon one and another will come to see what the teacher 
is doing, and will soon say by their actions, “ Well, I guess he’s 
interested, and I must be so too.” Don’t run homeward as soon 
as the bell strikes, as if anywhere but the school-room was bliss, 
but stay and hear a poor lesson, and be sure to impress upon the 
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mind of the pupil that you would like to go, but are willing to 
give up your time that he may learn, that you do not keep him for 
a punishment, but because you have more time to devote to him 
then, and are anxious for him to learn, and that you consider no 
sacrifice too great if you can bring about that end. Put your hand, 
full of your heart, upon him, and you can draw smiles or tears, 
love and respect. ‘Talk little in school, but truthfully, kindly, and 
firmly; so talk and act that the pupils will say, “ What he tells 
you you can depend upon, for he never tells an untruth,” — the 
highest praise a scholar can bestow upon his teacher. Work not 
in your own strength, you will not succeed, and He, if you ask, 
will give you “legions of angels” to help, and then you can in- 
deed say, ‘‘ They that are for me are more than all they that are 
against me.” Oh! ’tis a glorious vocation — how little appreci- 
ated !—to lead so many “in the green meadows and by the still 
waters” of learning ; to meet so many eyes looking in love into 
your own and pleading for food. Can you alone feed them? No. 
He must help or you sink. Can you look into the depths of their 
eyes and see the spirit fresh and pure, and not love them? Could 
you not, like the “ Great Teacher,” take them into your arms and 
bless them? What if you see in those eyes a hostile spirit, can 
you not exorcise it and make it praise you, even as they of old did 
Him whom they owned as Master even while they fled into the 
swine? But, when the stern hour of trial comes, and you are 
called to decide upon and execute a law, violated by one of your 
charge, do you come to the seat of executive justice with hearts 
pure and hands clean? Is not the secret of your ill success in 
administering, and the reason of the constant repetition of the same 
offence found here? Do you not judge selfishly here? ask your 
heart of hearts, your better nature; and as “ye are to stand or 
fall”’ by its decision, and as “it were better that a millstone were 
hanged about your neck than that you should cause one of these 
little ones to offend,” answer. Is it not inflicted to gratify self 
rather than to benefit the offender? ‘That ease may be gained and 
labor saved? Should not our own heart be exposed to our ear- 
nest examination and be itself disciplined ere we discipline others ? 
For like begets like, and we see reflected in the recipient our own 
selfish feelings. We must so search our own hearts that, when 
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we reprove one of our charge, our purity will reflect itself in the 
offender’s soul, and show to him we are earnest and seek his good, 
that the penalty must be paid now, that the future may bring forth 
good fruits, and that it is not inflicted from a selfish impulse, be- 
cause our ease is disturbed, but that it is done in love. These are 
trials; but trials come to all, so let us not despair, but cheerfully 
take up the cross, and, though the sweat of agony stands in ruby 
drops upon the brow, still press on; for He who has ordered our 
paths, has ordered them in mercy, and though the discipline of to- 
day be a crown of thorns to the brow, on the morrow it shall be a 
crown of glory, if it has been worn in meekness. Come, then, 
fellow-teacher, let us patiently, truthfully, and trustfully go forth 
in the morning of our lives to sow the “ seed-words ” in the hearts 
and minds of even dull and unappreciative youth, sowing them “ in 
the hope of a glorious resurrection,” and if need be, wait till the 
evening shades draw around us, ere we see the fields of ripening 
harvest which promise more than a hundred fold. _c. E. E. M. 





TALKS UPON ALL SORTS OF SUBJECTS. 
NUMBER III. 


Wuart an amount of large, generous, whole-souled humanity 
there is enclosed in the hearts of children. Gather together sixty 
juveniles, little maids in short dresses, little men in roundabouts, — 
and you hear and see around you the trickling of the very drops 
which afterwards crystallize into the pillars which mark the civiliza- 
tion of acentury. You noticed what a close shave that was in the 
‘‘swap”’ Joe’s marbles made for Jack’s top? — incipient trading ; 
you heard the conversation between Ella’s cry-baby and Jane’s 
doll? incipient housekeeping; you saw the biggest bite of 
Tommy’s apple disappear in Katie’s pouting lips ?— incipient gal- 
lantry! the first symptoms of the traits of after life. 

1 must confess, before I go any farther, that I like children — 
children in the abstract, children in general. 1 know they have a 
holy love of dirt, and a holy fear of decent cleanliness; 1 know 
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they are autocrats of all the rest of the world; I know they are 
untamed, unreasonable, given to absurd fancies, mischievous, and 
sly as the celebrated Puss in Boots herself; I know they are the 
foes of order, the enemies of rest, the scorners of subjection, and 
the terror of all attempts to make household planets move in a 
regular orbit. They have an utter contempt for social distinctions, 
and show themselves most rabid democrats in their cosmopolitan 
large heartedness, — embracing dirt pies as readily as costly toys, 
and * going halves” with Tom, Dick, and Harry, as heartily as 
with Gustavus Adolphus next door. In short, I know them to be 
as tricky as monkeys, as quick as lightning, and as erratic as 
comets, from the beaten tracks of common sense. 

Still, I like them. There is an earnestness in their very fickle- 
ness, that is charming. Kissing one moment, fighting the next, 
laughing till your sides ache in sympathy, and dolorous as Hindoo 
Fakirs in an instant; whatever they do, think, or say, bears the 
stamp of originality and power. There is a buoyancy to the heart 
and elasticity to the body that resist all laws of attraction or cohe- 
sion for any length of time ; still, all of life seems to be riveted 
into the little mark of the moment. 

They are the true inhabitants of the present, —even the future 
is not so bright in their calendar. To be sure, if a hope is deferred 
or a disappointment experienced, to-morrow is coming to remedy 
both, and they take the promise in all trustfulness. 

But what I particularly like in children, is that strong belief 
they have in the goodness and worth of every body. Life is beau- 
tiful to them, love is holy, human hearts are true, words are the 
symbols of thought, and honest impulse is the spring of action. 
They do not doubt, they do not fear, unless they have been biassed 
into the one, and frightened into the other. ‘They ask no insight 
into the hidden springs which move the world, but trustfully and 
happily move on their way, crowned with the light of innocence 
and hope. 

They are strong, too, when their hearts are touched ; — sturdy 
little upholders of rights and reasons, as they appear to young eyes 
and immature judgment. The why, the where, the when; the 
desire to have a mystery elucidated, or a weak point strengthened, 
is one with their nature and desires. And then, what imagina- 
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tions! What bright, glorious, rollicking souls, revelling in marvel- 
lous delights, and full of marvellous sweetness. All that is best in 
earth and heaven, — birds, fruit, flowers, fairies, genii, raptures, 
mental and physical delights ; nothing is too large for their com- 
prehension, or too extravagant for their belief. You cannot 
‘stagger’ them; you cannot startle them out of the bounds of 
credulity. 

By and by, when judgment has grown stronger, and the fairy- 
land of dreams is separated from their daily life by a gap of reality, 
they will turn with just the same unbounded confidence and delight 
to the world beyond, and pass their time in Chateau en Espagne, 
as beautiful and stately as if none before them had ever crumbled 
into dust, or vanished into airy nothings. But this is when youth 
has taken its place in the vacant halls of childhood. This is when 
strength has been given the perceptions, and clearness the vision ; 
when something more than play and thoughtlessness have been 
dimly seen among the duties of existence, and when the objects 
and aims of life have shaped themselves into something of a 
tangible form. 

Still, how beautiful everything is! More fully appreciating the 
present, they now expend their imagination, and the warmth of 
their fancy, on the unknown shores of the land before them. Let 
difficulties gather now, — let even sorrow cloud the way, — let dis- 
appointment begin to dim what was formerly so bright, — then 
the path shall be glorious, faith triumphant, hope fulfilled ! 

I would like to ask a question, — one that recurs to me often, 
when I think of the change which comes over the child’s heart, in 
the gradual development from the cradle to manhood. Is it all 
natural : — this difference of soul and heart, appreciation and sense ? 
Is it all natural,— our narrowed views, our stinted generosity, our 
unloving natures, our unsympathizing hearts? Must knowledge 
be bought so dearly, that all childish hopes and longings, all youth- 
ful enthusiasm and trust, are given in exchange for it? Have our 
teachings, our counsel, our precepts, our example, nothing to do 
with it? 

I am not one of those who would whine over the past and its 
pleasures, as if it enclosed all of love and happiness within its 
bosom, and closed them forever from our sight when the sun set 
on our eighteenth or twenty-first birth-day. I do not sing 
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“O, would I were a child again.” 


I would not be a child again, unless I saw some better prospect of 
preserving the better attributes of my child’s nature than I can see 
at present. ‘The very childhood that is springing up around us 
now, — buoyant, hopeful, singing with the poetry of life and 
motion, and giving us in their winsome lives the promise of a pos- 
sible elysium, — what kind of a generation of men and women will 
they form by and by think you? Look at the world around you 
to-day for the answer. Men tightened and narrowed in every pore 
of their being, sneering at friendship and generosity, dead to the 
claims of nature and humanity ; and leading in the narrow halls of 
gain and personal advancement, an existence which has no ties with 
the broad interests of humanity, no heart-throb in the pulse of the 
world around them. Suns come, stars set, seasons brighten and 
fade, all the glories of the creation and the Creator burn and pale 
before them without any recognition in their eyes or warmth in 
their heart. Alas! for the light of long ago for them. Heaven 
knows I would rather this moment be the most devout believer in 
Jalk o’ the Bean-Stalk, or the Invisible Prince, than be so wholly 
and heartlessly prosaic as some of them are. 

Women, from some reason or other, are a little better. Whether 
from being more weak-minded than the sterner sex, they therefore 
linger longer with the sweet illusions of the past, or whether from 
an innate tenderness and refinement of soul, that tenaciously clings 
to the undefined aspirations or hopes of a life, I cannot judge. 
Certain it is they do not so entirely fling off the beauty of youth 
with its cast-off garments. They are more hopeful; and even 
through dim eyes and whitened tresses, they can see a spot beyond, 
where gladness and peace still rest. Men know this, too ; else why 
would they turn in times of need and despair to the quiet consola- 
tion of a woman’s words, and the holy encouragement of a woman’s 
spirit. 

Yet even women often fail: they blossom into some belle of the 
season, or change into a butterfly of fashion, or shirk into a ner- 
vous machine, or freeze into a blue-stocking, and leave behind 
them, in the changing, the best part of their souls. They try to 
compensate by being gay and brilliant, or having sick headaches, 
or writing a novel, or some equally fashionable amusement. 
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Now to put my question over again, —Is it all natural. Is the 
child just right and the man just right? If so, why is so much 
enthusiasm and hopefulness allowed to go to waste? It is not 
usual in the processes of nature. Is the child right and man 
wrong? If so,why so? Is the child wrong and man right? Ir 
so, WHY so? Is the child wrong and man wrong? Ir so, wuy 
so ? 

You see I have not committed myself. J don’t attempt to try 
to answer. I simply, as I said before, ask, and wait to hear a re- 
ply. If you can enlighten me, well. If not, you are just where I 
am, and that is at the end of my subject. 

South Quincy, 1863. 


FASTING. 


But what are the uses of fasting? What rational and practical 
significance can it have? It may be useless, I grant. Where it is 
practised as a superstition, or carried to excess, it can be only hurt- 
ful. Maceration is one thing; true fasting another and very differ- 
ent thing. But when rightly practised, there are uses enough. 

There is much the same natural use as for Sundays; one is a 
fasting from work, the other from food. And the reason for both 
is much the same; viz., that the body is dulled and drugged and 
broken, either by a ceaseless drag on the muscles, or by a ceaseless 
crowding on the digestion. It will be more supple, and lively, 
and clear, and capable in both, if a little rest or respite is allowed. 
I believe it would do us Americans a great deal of good, both as 
Christians and as men, if we had a set of Sabbaths given for the 
stomach, and the more so now that the poor fagged organ has more 
hard work to do on our Sundays than at any other time. Besides, 
nature has a way of getting her digestion-Sabbaths without consent 
of anybody ; appointing, every little while, her day of headache, 
or cold, or colic, and so, having gotten her rest by a kind of armed 
cessation, she lets us go on our way, a little more chastised and 
probably a good deal less recruited than we should have been by a 
rational fasting. 

Fasting puts the body under, where it ought to be, and asserts 
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the sovereignty of the mind —trims the vessel to sail even, and 
hastens in that manner the voyage. Paul set himself to “keep 
under the body,” and put it down also as a fixed matter that he 
would “not be under the power of any.” Could there be a more 
absurd figure for a Christian than that he is a man whose body is 
uppermost? And yet what multitudes of disciples have their life 
hid, not with Christ in God, but under their bodies — drugged by 
all the stupors, tossed by all the tempests, wrenched by the appe- 
tites, fouled by the lustings, fooled by the vanities of the body ? 
And what a noble triumph it is when the soul gets uppermost? 
How like a sovereign it feels in its empire? How clear and bell- 
like is the ring of its sentiments ?— Dr. Bushnell. 





ORAL INSTRUCTION. 


THe regular course of school-studies, in most cities and towns, 
is already sufficiently extended, and yet it is notorious that pupils 
leave the Public Schocls lamentably deficient on a great variety of 
subjects connected with a sound practical education. 

It is found impracticable to introduce the study of physiology in 
the grammar divisions, with an additional text-book and a course 
of daily recitations; and so most of the pupils complete their 
course without any knowledge of the important functions of the 
heart and lungs, and the general laws of health. We cannot add 
the study of mineralogy and geology to the course ; and pupils go 
out from the schools without any satisfactory knowledge of the 
materials employed in constructing the flag-stones on which they 
walk. We cannot introduce natural philosophy ; and most pupils 
leave without any definite knowledge of the principle involved in 
rowing a boat, or even in floating it. We cannot add chemistry ; 
and pupils leave without being able to explain the rising of a loaf 
of bread, or the burning of a common fire., 

And yet, a careful study of the philosophy of education will 
show that the schools are all this time suffering for the want of the 
relaxation which would be afforded by a systematic course of oral 
instruction, exactly suited to supply these important deficiencies. 
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A series of oral lessons, occupying fifteen minutes in a day, and 
continued through the entire course of the grammar department, 
would be sufficient to embrace a wide range of practical exercises 
in common philosophy, and common things. Such a course of 
lessons would introduce an agreeable variety, without interfering 
with the successful prosecution of the other branches. If called 
up at the right time, it would infuse new life and vigor in the 
classes, and prepare them to do more in the time that remains than 
they would otherwise accomplish even with the additional fifteen 
minutes. — W. H. We ts on Graded Schools. 


HE WOULD DO. 


A PRACTICAL man once remarked to us, “I was provoked the 
other day. My James came home from our district school, and 
said that he had done studying arithmetic. He had been through 
three times, could perform all the examples, and the teacher told 
him he would do, he need n’t study it any more. Now I was, of 
course, pleased with this announcement. James is sixteen years 
old. But I thought I would try him. So I said, ‘ James, there is 
a wood pile; I paid $3.00 a cord for it. Now take this measure, 
find its contents, and tell me how much it cost me.” Now, do you 
think, he could n’t do it. He could n’t begin to do it. He had 
n’t learned how. I say, I was provoked. James had been in 
school ; the teacher was popular ; he was reported doing well ; and 
was costing me some money out of pocket, besides his time. But 
now he could not perform one of the simplest operations of practi- 
cal life. And yet, his teacher said he would do. I began to think 
our Common Schools a humbug.” — N. H. Journal of Education. 


CATHERINE DE Mepicts, when told Scaliger knew twenty lan- 
guages, said, “ That is twenty words for one idea. I would rather 
have twenty ideas for one word.” 
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STRATEGY IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


Ever since some of our most distinguished generals won several great battles 
with immense losses and an ultimate retreat, by simple strategy; ever since the im- 
mortal, immutable, and immaculate general of the Mackerel] Brigade developed the 
resources of strategy, — the Department have had a profound respect for the term, 
and for the operations which it represents. In a word, the Department believe in 
strategy. Ina military point of view, strategy is losing a battle, and, at the same 
time winning it — a contradiction of terms which those who have carefully studied 
the various phases of the Great Rebellion will be at no loss to reconcile. As we 
understand strategy, it is whipping and getting whipped at the same time; it is 
gaining the field, and then running away for military reasons, which the public are 
too “green” to understand. The people, as a mass, have never studied strategy, 
and cannot comprehend the difference between “ retiring for strategetic reasons ” and 
running away? 

But, in spite of our high respect for strategy, we are not of the number of those 
who believe that the rebels will be conquered and the Union preserved by the 
mere exercise of the principles of strategy. We agree with our distinguished con- 
temporary of the Mackerel Brigade, that strategy is a great institution ; but, if our 
memory rightly serves us, Shiloh, Fort Donelson, and Antietam were won by hard 
fighting. We do not now recall a single field won by either party by strategy 
alone. 

The Department has as high a respect for strategy in the school-room, as for 
strategy in the field: but we beg leave to remind the tyros of the profession that 
there is no royal road to learning. Strategy will not make a good school, any 
more than it will win a great battle. There must be hard work in the first case, 
as there must be hard fighting in the second. 

We have seen an innocent young man visiting all the schools far and near, read- 
ing all the educational periodicals within his reach, with the earnest expectation of 
finding a philosopher’s stone in teaching — some royal method that would discip- 
line and instruct a school without hard work; some labor-saving system which 
would make the school control and teach itself. The Department is composed of 
veterans in the service, whose united experience, if stated, would be perfectly ap- 
palling to new hands; but the venerable trio have never seen the teacher who had 
found such a philosopher’s stone, and they have unanimously arrived at the opinion, 
that there is no such mineral in existence. So far as we have been able to observe 
the practical results of the school-room, we have found that the most successful 
teachers are those who work the hardest. We really never heard of such a thing 
as making a good school by mere strategy. All the beautiful theories, well digest- 
ed plans, and cunningly-devised systems that were to accomplish wonders without 
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any hard work, have been signal failures; and from the nature of the case, they 
always must be failures. 

Still, we respect strategy, and we believe it will do as much in the school-room 
as on the battle-field. Reading and observation are of incalculable advantage to 
the teacher; plans and systems are as necessary in the school as in the army: but 
these things alone are almost useless. The successful teacher must almost be the 
one who, with tact, skill, and good judgment, works faithfully; who not only 
“ feathers his oar,” but pulls a long and vigorous stroke. 


STATUE OF HORACE MANN. 


THE statue of Horace Mann is nearly completed. Several Americans now in 
Rome, who have visited Miss Stebbins’ studio, say, that by universal consent this 
statue is considered as superb. It is eight feet high and richly draped with a cloak 
thrown loosely over the figure, which passes under the right extended arm, then 
over the breast and left shoulder, falling in rich graceful folds down the back to 
the base of the statue. The left hand clasps a book against the breast, and upon 
the pedestal is a pile of books, which serve as a support to the figure, as well as to 
indicate the literary pursuits of the man. The statue will soon be sént to Munich 
to be cast in bronze, and then will grace the front of the State House in Boston. 


“THE SCHOOLMASTER IS ABROAD.” 


Tals phrase is often quoted, and in connection with the thoughts in which 1t was 
first used, has a rich and impressive meaning. They are the words of Lord 
Brougham, whose large and generous labors in the cause of education, have made 
him greatly beloved by the English people. His eloquence moved the hearts of 
the members of Parliament and the nobility, causing them to take larger and 
truer views of education, prompting them to efforts which greatly elevated the 
masses of the English people, and giving thereby a true foundation for national 
prosperity. In a speech on the promotion of Wellington to the Premiership, 
after the death of Canning, Brougham said : — “ Field Marshal, the Duke of Wel- 
lington, may take the army, he may take the navy, he may take the great seal, he 
may take the mitre. I make him a present of them all. Let him come on with 
his whole force, sword in hand, against the constitution, and the English people 
will not only beat him back, but laugh at his assaults. In other times the country 
may have heard with dismay that ‘the soldier was abroad.’ It will not be so now. 
Let the soldier be abroad if he will; he can do nothing in this age. There is 
another personage abroad, a personage less imposing, in the eyes of some, perhaps, 
insignificant. The schoolmaster is abroad; and I trust to him, armed with his 
primer, against the soldier in full military array.” 
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REPORTS OF SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 


WE copy from the School Report of Quincy for 1862, the following sensible 
remarks on the duties of committees in regard to the public report required by the 
law of the Commonwealth. 

It is conceded to be a difficult task to perform, to write a school report, and any 
light that can be thrown upon the matter will, no doubt, be cordially weleomed by 
the school officers who read this journal. 


“We shall make no personal criticism of the teachers. We see no necessity for 
such criticism; and we feel that much injustice might be done to them from our 
own imperfect knowledge of their schools. If a teacher is unfit for his place it is 
the duty of the committee to remove him; if his merits overweigh his faults, the 
committee should counsel and advise with him in private. It serves no good pur- 

se to parade, in a public report, the faults and foibles, or alleged faults and foi- 
= of a teacher ; or give a semi-judicial opinion of condemnation of his character. 

“The critic himself cannot always feel sure that he has made due allowance for 
the thousand and one causes which co-operate to make the school what it is. He 
may not be fresh in the studies pursued in the school, or the modes and methods 
of teaching and disciplining the pupils. He may not have seen the school in all its 
phases. He may have dropped in when the school was in a bad mood, and things 
were all awry. He may have gone into the school when it was in its best estate. 
Sometimes school committees have some fond notions of their own — whims, crot- 
chets, puzzles, or conceits — with which they seek to gauge and measure the 
schools. Then there is the liability to do injustice by speaking of the several 
teachers personally, from fear, favor, or affection, not to mention resentment at 
some real or fancied indignity.” 


OBITUARY. 


DIED, in West Cambridge, of consumption, Anna L., wife of J. Winslow Peirce, 
a cherished member of the 39th Class, B. S. N. School. Her work well done, 
she hath gone home. 


“Thou hast no tear 
Again to shed. 
Never to fold the robe o’er secret pain, 
Never weighed down by Memory’s clouds again, 
To bow thy head. 


“Thou art gone home. Oh, early crowned and blest! 
Where could the love of that deep heart find rest, 
With aught below ? 
Thou must have seen rich dream by dream decay, 
And the bright rose-leaves drop from life away : 
Thrice bless’d to go! 


“ By the bright waters now thy lot is cast; 
Joy for thee, happy friend! thy bark hath past 
The rough sea’s foam. 
Now the long yearnings of thy soul are stilled, — 
Home! home! thy peace is won, thy heart is filled ; 
Thou art gone home!” 
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ROLL OF HONOR. 


To the “ Roll of Honor,” of the Bridgewater Normal School, should be added : 

March, 1858, Geo. L. Smalley, Quincy, Assistant Surgeon, 4th R. I. Regt. Died 
at home, of disease, Nov., 1862. 

« « Ellis V. Lyon. No. Bridgewater, 1st Battalion Mass. Cavalry. 








{> Teacuers, Schoo] Committees, and other friends of education, will confer a 
great favor by forwarding to our office copies of the School Reports of their towns, 
Educational Addresses, and Catalogues of Colleges, Academies, and other 
institutions of learning. 




























MATHEMATICAL. 


In a former number of the T'eacher, I remarked that, in my opinion, the mere 
arithmetician might easily be taught the nature and use of logarithms. How to 
do this, I will now attempt to show. 

Let us make a table of what are called powers of the number 2, and, instead of 
writing 2 X 2, 2X 2 X 2, ete., let us write 2 only once for each power, and put 
a number at the right a little elevated, to show how many times 2 is used as a fac- 
tor. Thus: 
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2, or 2'= 2 2— 32 2° = 512 23— 199 

= 4 o°— 64 2” — 1024 2'* — 16384 
e— 8 27 = 128 2" — 2048 2'° — 39768 
2* = 16 2% — 256 2}? — 4096 26 — 65536 


PE 


The number 2 is called the base of the table, and the small figures placed at the 
right are called exponents, or indices, and are of the same nature as logarithms. 

Now let us see how this table may be used for various arithmetical operations. 

Suppose I wish to multiply 32 by 128. The former is equal to 2°, and the latter 
to 27; so that 32 X 128—=2° & 2’. But as the product must contain all the fac- 
tors of both multiplier and multiplicand, the product, in this case, must contain 2 
as a factor twelve times; that is, it is 2‘. I now look in the table, and find that 
2'* = 4096, the product required, as may be verified by actual multiplication. In 
like manner, if we would multiply 64 by 256 we find that the product is 2° « 2°= 
2'*—= 16384; and 4 X 16 X 32= 2? xX 2* K 2°=2" = 2048, Hence, 

To multiply together two or more powers of the base, we add the exponents of 
those powers. The sum will be the exponent of that power of the base which is 
equal to the product. 


Let us now divide 8192 by 512. The former is equal to 2'’, and the latter to 
2°. Now the dividend always contains all the factors of both the divisor and quo- 
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tient. The latter must therefore contain all the factors of the dividend not found 
in the divisor. In the dividend 2 is 13 times a factor, and in the divisor it is 9 
times a factor; therefore, in the quotient it must be contained 13 — 9, or 4, times 
as a factor. Hence the quotient is 2‘, or 16, as may be shown by actual division. 
In like manner, the quotient of 65536 by 16384, or of 2’° divided by 2", is 2'°-"* 
=2*=4. Hence, 

To divide one power of the base by another power of the same, subtract the ex- 
ponent of the divisor from that of the dividend. The remainder will be the exponent 
of that power of the base which is equal to the quotient. 


Suppose we wish to find the third power of 32; that is, to find the product of 
32 X 32 K 32. Since 32—2°, the product is the same as 2° XK 2° X 2°, which, 
according to the rule for multiplication, is 2'°; and this, we see from the table, is 
equal to 32768. In like manner, the 4th power of 16= 2*, is 2° — 65536. The 
exponent 15, in the former question, is found by multiplying 5 by 3; and the ex- 
ponent 16, in the latter question, is found by multiplying 4 by 4. Hence, 


To find a power of any power of the base, multiply the exponent of that power 
of the base by the number which marks the degree of the power to which it is to be 
raised. T'he product will be the exponent of that power of the base which is equal 
to the power required. 

Finding the roots of numbers is the reverse of finding the powers, and division 
is the reverse of multiplication; therefore, it necessarily follows, that, 


To find a root of any power of the base, divide the exponent of that power of the 
base by the number which marks the degree of the root. The quotient will be the 
exponent of that power of the base which is equal to the root required. 


Thus, the 3d root of 4096 — 2", is 2'= 16; and the 5th root of 32768 — 2", 
is ? 8. 

Now common logarithms are simply the exponents of the powers to which the 
number 10 must be raised, in order to be equal to the various natural numbers. 
In the larger tables, the logarithms are given for numbers of five figures, whether 
integral or decimal ; and, by proportion, logarithms may be found fora greater num- 
ber of figures. Most of the exponents, or logarithms, are, of course, fractional or 
mixed. Thus, the logarithm of 2 is 0.3010300; that of 200 is 2.3010300. 

Let teachers try the little table here given, and, if successful, then resort to a 
book of common logarithms, with the explanations accompanying them. s. 


RATIO. 


J. 8. R., in the September (1862) number of the Teacher, undertakes to defend 
Davies’ method of abbreviating the expression of ratio. He seems to regret that 
the facts mentioned by me showed conclusively that the expression “ French ratio ” 
is a misnomer. He intimates that the old terms should be continued until others 
are agreed upon. To this I offer no objection. I am in favor of continuing the old 
terms, both on account of their brevity and appropriateness. But the old terms are 
“ direct ratio,” or simply “ ratio,” and “ inverse ratio,” and not “ English ratio” and 
“French ratio.” These were the only terms used by mathematicians, so far as I 
have been able to ascertain, until 1837, when Ray got it into his head that the 
French considered inverse ratio as direct ratio, The expressions “French ratio” 
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and “ English ratio” are, therefore, neologisms only about a quarter of a century 
old. They originated in a blunder, and are confined exclusively to the United 
States. Mathematicians in other countries now get along very well without them, 
and those in this country did the same up to 1837, and they will experience no 
trouble when the blunder shall have passed away from mathematical books. If 
this view does not suit the disciples of Davies or Ray, they might call their ratio — 
which they deny to be the inverse ratio — Lacroiz’s ratio, for I believe Lacroix is 
the father of it. 

The arguments produced by J. 8. R. to show that Lacroix’s method “is more 
natural and convenient,” are mainly those that I answered in a former article, and 
those that are new are equally flimsy. The geometrical-ratio argument is the only 
one of any force, and it would be easier to discard the expression “ geometrical 
ratio” from mathematical books, as has already been done to a great extent with the 
expression “ arithmetical ratio,” than to overturn the prevailing, time-honored, and 
sensible conception of ratio. Ww. D. H. 

Lebanon, Ohio, March 16, 1863. 


INTELLIGENCE. é 
PERSONAL, 


Wm. H. Wells. We are pleased to learn that this firm friend of education, who 
has for so many years been Superintendent of the Public Schools of Chicago, has been 
re-elected to the Illinois State Board of Education for a second term of six years. 


Rev. William Hutchison, now Senior Tutor in Yale College, has been elected 
Principal of Lawrence Academy in Groton, and is expected to assume the duties 
of his office at the beginning of the next school year, which will be August 19. 
Mr. Hutchison enjoys an enviable reputation as a scholar and instructor. This 
institution, which was founded in 1792, and numbers among its graduates many 
eminent men, living and deceased, has now come into full enjoyment of the liberal 
bequests of the late Wm. Lawrence, Esq. Twelve scholarships in college are now 
in the gift of the Trustees. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 





vimherst College. Three-quarters of the money necessary for the new building 
for the astronomical and mathematical department of Amherst College, has been 
subscribed. Rev. William Walker, missionary to Africa, has sent the skeleton and 
skin of a very large gorilla for the cabinet of the college. Charles Hitchcock, 
janitor of the cabinet, has lately added some fine specimens to the zodlogical 
department, procured during his geological excursions in Maine. 
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Harvard College. At the election of Overseers of Harvard College, which 
lately took place in the Legislature of Massachusetts, Wm. Mitchell of Lynn 
(Friend), Wm. A. Richardson, Lowell (Unitarian), N. B. Shurtleff, M.D., Boston 
(Baptist), Rev. Lorenzo R. Thayer, Lowell (Methodist), Rev. Edward W. Clark, 
Newton (Orthodox), and Rev. James Freeman Clarke of Boston (Unitarian), were 
elected. 


THE catalogue of books published in Germany in 1862 contains 9,398 publica- 
tions. Of these, 1392 relate to Theology, 936 to Jurisprudence, 908 to Belles- 
lettres, 838 to Education, 618 to History, 449 to the Fine Arts, and 436 to 
Medicine. 


Vermont. The School Journal of this State thus comments on the action of the 
last legislature : 


“OuR LAST LEGISLATURE AND THE ScHooL Law. — We hoped to escape this 
ear, the necessity of commenting upon any disgraceful act of our Legislature. 
e believed that the time had gone by when the few ignorant and time-serving 
politicians who have always aimed to mata | or paralyze our school law, could 
have enough of influence to do us injury. But we were mistaken? They have 
succeeded in striking a telling blow at a vital part. They have cut off ‘ the little 
miserable appropriation of thirty dollars’ which was allowed for conducting each 
Institute held in the State. Vermont had before paid no more for fourteen Insti- 
tutes than it costs to hold a single one in Massachusetts! Yet, the old Bay State 
not only — her Institutes but five Normal Schools, for the education of her 
teachers. e also appropriates a liberal! sum for the support of her educational 
journal. Vermont has no Normal Schools; nota dollar has ever been paid to 
support our School Journal, and now, just as the school law had begun to operate 
favorably, through the influence of these Institutes, this niggardly appropriation 
which had been made, only enough to render it possible for our energetic Secretary 
to sustain them — must be withdrawn! We blush for shame when we mention 
the fact. Vermont soldiers occupy the vanguard of our noble army; Vermont 
men and women hold an honorable position among the emigrants to other States ; 
Vermont teachers (who have been educated, if at all professionally, away from 
home}, have gained an enviable reputation. It is left to Vermont /egislators to 
expose themselves, by the exhibition of a narrow-minded stupidity, to the derision 
of enlightened Christendom. 

“Gen. Butler, when a practitioner in Massachusetts, in collecting the wages of 
an operative in one of the factories, attached the waterwheel, and thus stopped the 
whole factory. Our legislators have, by cutting off this appropriation, attached the 
waterwheel of our educational machinery, and still more serious results are likely 
to follow. These Institutes served the double purpose of instructing teachers and 
enlightening public opinion.” 


However politicians, and especially the K. G. C.’s, of Indiana may think, talk, 
and act in the present crisis, the teachers are “all right.” The State Teachers’ 
Association adopted at the last session, at the close of the year, the following 
preamble and resolutions : 

“ Living in an age of stirring events, agitating alike the civil, political, and social 
fabric of this nation, events which will leave on the face of American society im- 
pressions that will live and be remembered while history lives and bears a faithful 
record, it is therefore right and proper that we, the teachers of Indiana, in Annual 
Association assembled, should place on record for future reference, resolutions 
defining our position on the subjects that now agitate the country; therefore, 

“ Resolved, That the Government is right, and the Rebellion is wrong. 

“ Resolved, That we will maintain the right, and oppose the wrong by all the 
legitimate means that God has placed in our power. 
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“ Resolved, That we regard ignorance and immorality as enemies to popular 
government; therefore, we hold thet the faithful teacher, while inculcating the 
principles of virtue in general and love of country in particular, as performing a 
work in the highest degree patriotic. 

“ Resolved, That we bid all our ‘ Brethren’ on the battle-field ‘God speed ;’ that 
we beg them to be encouraged — with us—by abiding faith in the nobility and 
ultimate success of their cause, and to remember that 


“«T ruth crushed to earth, will rise again, 
The eternal years of God are hers.’” 


Lectures to School Teachers. Teachers in the public schools of Massachusetts 
are invited to attend, free of charge, two courses of lectures to be given by Professor 
Agassiz at the Zodlogical Museum at Cambridge, as follows: One course on the 
National History of the Cretaceous period, began Monday, March 23, and to be 
continued through the term every Monday at 3 P.M.; the other course on genera! 
Zodlogy, began Wednesday, March 25, and to be continued every succeeding 
Wednesday at 3 P.M., and Saturday at 10 A.M. 


Upper Canada. The Catholics have secured the passage of a bill by the Canada 
Parliament by which the population of that faith in Upper Canada will have sepa- 
rate schools for the education of their children. 


The Agricultural College. At a recent meeting of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture, the subject of the proposed agricultural college was very fully discussed, and 
the sentiment of the members present at length took form in the unanimous pas- 
sage of a series of resolutions which declare the opinion that the proposed college 
should not be immediately connected with any institution now in existence, and 
that the control and jurisdiction of the affair should be vested in the Board of 
Agriculture as immediately representing the farming interests of the Common- 
wealth. Messrs. Marshall P. Wilder, Paoli Lothrop, 8. B. Phinney, George B. 
Loring, John Brooks, Henry Colt, and Charles G. Davis were appointed a commit- 
tee to present the views of the Board before the committee of the Legislature hav- 
ing this subject in charge. 


Liberia. A report made to the Liberian government on the progress of educa- 
tion among the people, states, that of all the adults, there cannot be found three 
out of ten who cannot read, and out of every fifteen, five who cannot write to some 
extent as well as read; while amongst the youthful population out of every ten, two 
cannot be found who are not able to read and to write. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


MANUAL OF GEOLOGY. Treating of the Principles of the Science, with special ref- 
erence to American Geological History. For the use of Colleges, Academies, 
and Schools of Science. By James B. Dana, M. A., LL. D., Silliman Profes- 
sor of Geology and Natural History in Yale College, author of “ A System of 
Minerology,” etc. Illustrated by = Chart of the World, and over one thousand 
figures, mostly from American sources. Philadelphia: Theodore Bliss & Co. 
8vo. pp. 798. For sale by Chase & Nichols. $4. 


The work is divided into four principal parts: 1. Physiographic Geology, or a 
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general survey of the earth’s surface; 2. Lithological Geology, which describes the 
constitution and arrangement of rocks; 3. Historical Geology, or a history of the 
North American continent, from the earliest geological period to the time of man’s 
creation; and 4. Dynamical Geology, which treats of the forces which have pro- 
duced the different geological changes. Under these general heads the related 
topics are treated with unusual fulness, and with great thoughtfulness and care. 

It is a matter of no little interest to know that American students of geology 
have made more progress in this science than those of the Old World during the 
last thirty years. But the results that have been arrived at were (until the prepa- 
ration of this Manual) scattered through a multitude of reports of the surveys, and 
papers of great value found in scientific journals. Consequently it required more 
time and means than most students have at their disposal, to get anything like a 
comprehensive idea of the geology of the North American Continent. Prof. Dana 
has supplied this want which has been so sensibly felt. The work presents, in a 
compact and comprehensive form, all the well authenticated facts and theories that 
pertain to this science. 

To the teachers of the higher grades of our schools this book would seem to be 
almost indispensable. No science is more interesting, and none about which the 
great mass of people need to be more enlightened by the educators of the 
land through the schools. 


Ciass-Book Or GEOGRAPHY: containing a complete Syllabus of Oral Instruction 
on the Method of Object Teaching. Also, Map Exercises, systematically 
arranged for class drill, adapted to any series of Geographies. By E. E. Waite, 
A. M., Editor of the Ohio Educational Monthly. Cincinnati: 'W. B. Smith & 
Co. 1863. 


This little book presents, in a practical form, the methods of teaching geography, 
which good teachers everywhere acknowledge to be the most natural and best 
adapted to develop the primary ideas of this branch of study. 

The plan of the author starts the pupil at home and acquaints him with his own 
locality — its hills, dales, bodies of water, productions, animals, people, climate, etc., 
etc., — by a series of oral lessons. Part Second extends the child’s knowledge to 
other States, nations, continents, oceans, ete., until the whole world has been 
brought to the view of the pupil. 

“Tt ends where most geographies begin.” 

This book will be found very useful and suggestive in this department, and we 
cordially commend it to all teachers. 


for Beginners in Academies and Public Schools. ALPHONSO Woop, A. M., 
Author of the Class-Book of Botany, ete. With 665 illustrations, New York : 
Barnes & Burr. 1863. 


The subject of botany has not received the attention which its importance merits 
in our schools, One reason, no doubt, is because it requires much labor and perse- 
vering effort to prepare to give instruction in this intricate science. No study is 
more replete with discipline for the mind, and its pursuit takes the pupil into the 
open air and invigorates the body. The moral nature is also strengthened. Its 
tendency is to fill the mind with purity, refinement, and beauty, fresh from the 


hand of God. 


LEAVES AND FLowERs; or, Object Lessons in er With a Flora. Prepared 
y 
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The work before us is designed for primary classes, and, as its title implies, is 
well calculated to accomplish for our schools in this department a much-needed 
reform in the method of presenting the subject. It requires that specimens or 
drawings should be presented to the eye of the learner, so that ideas of form and 
organization may be illustrated to the pupil by comparison, and thus lay the foun- 
dation for systematic processes of investigation in this, as in all other departments 
of scientific knowledge. 

The author and publishers have performed their respective parts well in the pre- 
paration of this work. Teachers will welcome it with the opening of spring. 


A SPELLING Book ror ADVANCED CLaAssEs. By Wm. T. ADAMs, Master of the 


Bowditch Schoo], Boston. Published by Brewer & Tileston. pp. 86. Boston: 
1863. 


This valuable work contains nearly five thousand difficult words, divided into 
lessons of thirty words each. 

As the title indicates, this book is not intended to supersede the ordinary spelling 
book, but to follow it, and throw the pupil upon his own resources, not only in 
spelling, but in dividing and pronouncing the more difficult words in common use. 

The author has fully established his excellent reputation as an educator who 
believes in “hard work,” in compiling this speller. We should glory in a class of 
pupils who could spell 95 per cent of these words correctly. 

From prudential reasons we recommend all teachers to get this book, if they 
are to be “ examined for a school.” School committees will find in it the stumb- 
ling-blocks they may desire, All classification has been carefully avoided, and the 
scholars must study in order to succeed with this compilation of words; and this is 
just what they ought to do. 


Composition SLATES—BLACKBOARDS. Slate and Blackboard Rubbers. Flexi- 
ble Paper Slates. Liquid for coating any smooth surface with a durable black 
finish. For sale by C. H. Wheeler & Co., 379 Washington street, Boston. 


The friends of education are invited to visit the Educational Room, 119 Wash- 
ington street, Boston, and examine samples of the portable blackboards and other 
articles for school-room use, placed there by the above named firm. 

Judging from the testimony of many of the prominent teachers whom we have 
heard speak of these articles of school apparatus, they are very valuable aids to the 
instructor. 

The slates we have used, and find them light, noiseless, and economical, Those 
coated on paper, 3 X 5 inches in size, are very convenient to make memorandums 
for “home lessons” upon, as they slide into the book, and save the trouble of a 
large slate and the expense of paper. They sell for two cents each. 


THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is devoted to the interests of Popular Science, the 
Mechanic Arts, Manufactures, Inventions, Agriculture, Commerce, and the Indus- 
trial pursuits generally, and is valuable and instructive not only in the workshop 
and manufactory, but also in the household, the library and the reading-room. It 
has the reputation, at home and abroad, of being the best weekly journal devoted 
to mechanical and industrial pursuits now published; and the proprietors are de- 
termined to keep up the reputation they have earned during the eighteen years 
they have been connected with its publication. 











